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FULL COMMITTEE HEARING ON H. R. 8850, TO AMEND THE UNI- 
VERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT TO AUTHORIZE 
ADDITIONAL DEFERMENTS IN CERTAIN CASES 


Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Commirrer ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, July 25, 1957. 
The committee met, pursuant to new business, at 11:30 a. m., Hon. 
Carl Vinson (chairman) presiding. 
The Crarrman, I will call up H. R. 8850, a very important bill. 
I want to say that before we finish this bill, I feel it important to 
call up a bill with reference to negotiated contracts. Time is running 
out. So I ask the committee to sit patiently and let’s try to consider 
this bill, and as soon as possible, one day next week it is absolutely 
necessary to call up the bill in regard to negotiated contracts. 
Now, let the Department witnesses come around. 
The bill reads as follows: 


[H. R. 8850, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Universal Military Training and Service Act to authorize additional 
deferments in certain cases 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 4 (a) of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act (62 Stat. 605), as amended, is amended by substituting 
a colon for the period at the end of the third paragraph and adding the following: 
“And provided further, That except in time of war or national emergency de- 
clared by the Congress the standards and requirements fixed by the preceding 
two provisos may be modified by the President under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe.” 

Pass out a copy of the bill. Now, members of the committee, I pre- 
pared a brief statement with reference to the objectives of the bill, and 
I think it might clarify—it might not contain as much as my state- 
ment did yesterday, because this is far more easy to explain, perhaps, 
than the subject matter of status of forces right now. 

I invite close attention, because this will give you the background. 

As you will recall, the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
provides in section 4 (a): 
that the minimum standards for physical acceptability * * * shall not be higher 
than those applied to persons inducted between the age of 18 and 26 in January 
of 1945: Provided further, That the passing requirement for the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test shall be fixed at a percentile score of 10 points. 

Now, that is the law in section 4 of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act. This bill is for the purpose of modifying that 
provision. 

Now, the physical standards that were in effect in January of 1945 
were the lowest that prevailed during World War II. 
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The percentile score of 10, established by law in 1951 as the lowest 
passing score for the Armed Forces qualification test, was based on 
the theory that of each 100 persons in the United States, 10 would be 
of no value to the armed services, with the thought that those with a 
score of between 10 and 30 might be of some value in limited areas. 

Now under the proposed legislation the President would be given 
somewhat broader authority, except in time of war or national emer- 
gency declared by the Congress, to defer from training and service in 
the Armed Forces persons whose induction would tend to produce 
an excess of persons with similar qualifications in certain categories. 
The President would be allowed to do this by being given the authority, 
except in time of war or national emergency, to modify the standards 
which I have just read. 

Now we all know that the complexities of our modern weapons devel- 
8 during recent years requires a much higher quality of personnel 
than ever before in the history of our Nation. The simple fact of 
the matter is that the Army, under existing physical and mental 
standards, has been required to take too many men with low mentality 
to perform the highly complex and extremely important assignments 
that have been imposed upon the Army. 

You might be interested to know that the Army divides its person- 
nel among four mental groups. 

Group 4 is the lowest I. Q. group. 

In 1954, 27.6 percent of the enlistees in the Army were mental group 
4 individuals, whereas 31.8 percent were group 4 inductees; but in 
the first 9 months of fiscal 1957 the group 4 enlistees had dropped 
to 17.6 percent of the total enlistees—that is the volunteers—while the 
group 4 inductees had increased to 34.2 percent. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Mr. Chairman, what percent? 

The CuarrMan. 27.6 of the enlistees, volunteers, in the Army were 
mental group 4 individuals, whereas 31.8 percent were group 4 induc- 
tees, that is the draftee; but in the first 9 months of fiscal year 1957 
the group 4 enlistees had dropped to 17.6 of the total enlistees, while 
the group 4 inductees had increased to 34.2 percent. 

Now, that is the reason why this bill is here. That covers the whole 
bill right there. And without trespassing further, I will stop, put 
my statement in the record, and let’s hear the witness. 

(The remainder of the statement follows :) 

In fact in June of 1957, 39.5 percent of the total individuals inducted into the 
Army were in mental group 4, contrasted with 16.8 percent of the enlistees. 

I might also mention one additional fact: 28.2 percent of the enlisted men of 
the Army are ‘n mental group 4. Of the total number of enlisted personnel 
of the Army serving in detention barracks or Federal prisons, 53.9 percent of 
them came from mental group 4, and the remainder from the other 3 groups. 

In other words, while a little over one-quarter of the Army enlisted personnel 
are in mental group 4, more than one-half of the Army prison population is made 
up of mental group 4 individuals. 

Now if this legislation is enacted into law, inductees will be accepted for induc- 
tion with no further screening if they achieve a percentile score of 31 points 
er higher on the Armed Forces qualification test. 

If they score 10 to 31 points, they will be given an Army classification battery. 

Those who fail to make a satisfactory score in two of the aptitude areas 
will be rejected ; those who receive satisfactory scores in two of the areas will 
be accepted. 


The Army hopes to reduce its mental group 4 inductees to approximately 19 
percent of the entire group inducted. 
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This is all being done with the thought in mind that there are individuals 
in these lower mentality groups who just cannot be trained. And even those 
who can be trained for some types of work involve costly expenditures because 
of the high basic training costs. 

And it would naturally follow that the separations for inaptitude and unsuita- 
bility from among this group would be very high. 

As a matter of fact, between June 30 and December 31, 1956, there were 8,600 
administrative separations—5,200 of these were mental group 4 personnel. 

The Army estimates that each one of these individuals has cost the taxpayers 
about $1,600, or a total of $8 million, and yet they have not given any useful 
service to the Army. 

Now it just makes good commonsense in this day and age, when we are 
attempting to improve the caliber of our Armed Forces, that we should give the 
Army, who are using these inductees, an opportunity to select men on some- 
what higher standards than those that now prevail. 

Of course, these individuals will be deferred, so they will remain liable for 
induction up to age 35 in the same manner as all other individuals who are 
deferred for any reason, 

This amendment to the law which is proposed in this bill will not apply in 
time of war or national emergency declared by the Congress. But in a period 
of relative stability, as we are experiencing today, it certainly is ridiculous 
to insist that the Army induct individuals, many of whom cannot perform any 
useful service to the Army, with the resultant increase in training costs, and 
reduced efficiency, not to mention the fact that these individuals constitute, 
by far, the greatest disciplinary problem of the Arnay, 


Secretary Francis. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. The only one that is inducting is the Army. There 
are no inductees in the other two services. This applies to all the 
services, but the only service that has draftees is the Army. 

Now, go right ahead. Give your name to the reporter. 

Secretary Francis. W. H. Francis, Jr., Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Manpower. 

The Cratrman. All right, Mr. Francis. It is a pleasure to have 
you here, sir. 

Secretary Francis. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee—— 

The Cuarmman. Now just file the reason why this standard should 
be changed. 

Secretary Francis. I believe that the statement of the chairman 
very clearly outlines this problem which we do feel in the Defense 
Department, and particularly the Army, but it indirectly affects the 
other services, too—do feel is the most critical manpower problem 
we have at the moment and one of the most éxpensive in the solution. 

is statement of the chairman certainly hit the highlights of the 

roblem. 
’ I am most appreciative of having this opportunity to appear before 
ou in support of legislation urgently needed by the Department of 
fense to insure that our military personnel procurement program 
keeps pace with the times and will continue to be administered in the 
best interests of national security. 

This proposed amendment to the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act of 1951, authorizes the President, in peacetime, to modify 
the standards of acceptability prescribed in the present law. 

In my introductory remarks I intend to refer briefly to some of the 
considerations which have impelled the Department of Defense to 
urge your favorable action on this amendment. Assistant Secretary 
¢ Army Milton who follows me, will discuss the proposal in more 

etal, 
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* I need scarcely elaborate before this committee on the dramatic 
changes in our military technology which have taken place in recent 
years. As Secretary Wilson recently stated in. his testimony before 
the House Appropriations Committee, the introduction of new nuclear 
Weapons, guided missiles, and other complex equipment represents a 
revolution, rather than an evolution, in terms of vastly increased 
combat power and effectiveness. 

The availability of these new weapons has, as you know, been a major 
factor which has made possible recent reductions in the numerical 
strengths of the armed services in the face of continued heavy world- 
wide committements. 

At the same time, these new weapons systems have greatly increased. 
the requirements for fully trained, and fully trainable manpower, 
both in a wide range of technical jobs and in our combat units. 

In order to meet these requirements, the Department of Defense has 
moved forward on a broad front in promoting programs to improve 
the quality and experience level of its manpower. We have attempted 
to create a climate of opportunity which would serve to retain in mili- 
tary service individuals with the capability of training and advance- 
ment into the leadership and technician ranks. 

Congress has contributed substantially to this effort by passage of a 
wide range of legislation designed to increase the career attractiveness 
of military service. 

These programs and related administrative measures initiated by the 
Department of Defense, have produced some encouraging results. 
Overall reenlistment rates have risen appreciably in the past 2 years, 
and we have succeeded in screening out substantial numbers of mar- 
ginal personnel who have failed to qualify in required military skills. 

Personnel turnover has continued, however, to be much too high in 
those technical skills which call for the greatest training investment 
and require the highest caliber of personnel. 

These developments, common to all services, have intensified our 
urgent need for realistic standards of initial acceptability for service, 
whether through enlistment or induction. Under the currently re- 
duced draft calls and enlistment quotas, it is essential that all new 
men. be capable of being trained in those skills for which a current 
need exists. 

The proposed amendment would authorize the President to modify, 
under peacetime conditions, the standards for induction currently 
fixed in section 4 (a) of the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act. ‘This amendment would enable the Army—which has recently 
experienced a serious decline in inductee quality—to adopt more selec- 
tive screening prior to induction. These procedures will provide 
assurance that those selected can assimilate training in military skills. 

In the absence of this authority, the Army has been compelled to 
accept through induction many marginal individuals with limited 
training capability. The Army has placed them into uniform, housed 
them, assigned them to basic training and then after considerable 
initial outlay, has been forced to separate them from service as inapt 
or unsuitable. I am sure you will agree that this procedure is waste- 
ful to the taxpayer, disruptive to the Army, and unfair to the indi- 
vidual, whose civilian routines have been unnecessarily disturbed. 

The proposed amendment will also, indirectly, be of substantial 
benefit to the Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps, even though these 
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services are not currently using the draft. In order to maintain a 
reasonable balance in the quality of personnel entering the services, 
the Secretary of Defense has prescribed minimum quotas of per- 
sonnel in the lowest mental category, who must be accepted by each 
service through enlistment. In the absence of this control, we would 
risk the danger that an even larger proportion of unqualified per- 
sonnel would enter the Army through induction. Modification of the 
standards of induction, under the proposed amendment, would there- 
fore enable the Secretary of Defense to provide relief to the other 
services. 

A major consideration in the setting of the present mental score 
standard, in the 1951 act, was to meet. a manpower shortage during 
the Korean period. The military manpower pool available under 
the 1948 draft law’ had declined to a dangerously low level—from 
1 million at the beginning of the Korean fighting to 400,000 in June 
1951. The reduction in standards, enacted by the Congress in June 
1951, was one of several measures designed to increase the size of this 
manpower pool in order to meet expanding military requirements. 

The situation today is in many respects the exact reverse of that 
existing in 1951. Our planned active force strength at the end of 
this current calendar year will be nearly 1 million below the Korean 
peak level. The net manpower pool available under the present law 
is estimated at 1.3 million—more than adequate to meet current and 
anticipated requirements. This pool, moreover, has been growing 
at a-rate of more than 200,000 annually. Instead of the Korean situ- 
ation when we were scraping the bottom of the manpower pool, we 
now have a condition in which more men reach military service age 
each year than can be absorbed into our active forces under current 
strengths. 

In the fact of an adequate manpower supply and of reduced mili- 
tary personnel ceilings, the Army, as well as the other services, are 
still compelled to accept men who do not even meet minimum quali- 
fieations for training in the types of jobs for which current require- 
ments exist. 

We have equipped our forces with the most complex and modern 
weapons which American science and ingenuity could devise; yet, in 
selecting the men to operate and maintain these weapons, we are still 
governed by personnel standards and concepts of a decade or more ago. 

In conclusion, I wish to stress that the authority requested in this 
proposed legislation is designed in no restrictive sense, but rather—to 
make the opportunity for military service available to the maximum 
number of individuals qualified for training in military skills. The 
authority will be equitably exercised in a manner which will produce 
substantial improvements in the quality of our military forces. 

T will be available for any questions. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Francis. That might—— 

The Cuarman. Now, members of the committee, let me give you 
this information. I discussed this bill very carefully. 

Mr. CunntneuAm. Mr. Chairman, I move it be favorably reported. 

Mr. Brooks. I will second it. 

(Further chorus of assent.) 

The CuarrMan. First, I want to put this in the record. 
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At June 1957, 39 percent of the total individuals inducted into the 
Army were in mental group 4 and only 16 percent of the enlistees. 

Now, here is an important figure. Twenty-eight and two-tenths 
percent of the enlisted men of the Army are in mental group 4. Of 
the total number of enlisted personnel of the Army serving in de- 
tention barracks or Federal prisons, 53 percent of them come from 
the mental group, and the remainder from the 3 other groups. 

Now, the cost is approximately $1,600 to train an enlistee or an 
inductee. 

Now, the Department has been forced between June 30, 1956, to 
December 1956, to give administrative discharges to 8,600 people, 
5,200 of them being in group 4. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman 

The Carman. When I got these facts from the Department, then 
I could see that it was to the interest of an efficient organization to 
raise the standard of the inductees. 

Mr. Corz. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Core. I would just like to ask Mr. Francis if these changes 
which the President is authorized to make—will they apply to vol- 
untary inductees as well as involuntary inductees ? 

Secretary Francis. Actually, I don’t believe that it is contem- 
plated—the voluntary induction program today, they do not give 
the—the Army does not give these battery of tests that they would 
propose to give. The Air Force and the Navy might start giving this 
or similar test to the voluntary enlistees. Under the law they are 
able to do that. They are not required to give—rather, they are 
authorized to give tests of this nature at the induction station, if 
they want to. 

The Cuatmrman. Mr. Rivers, any questions? 

Mr. Rivers. I want to say to the distinguished Secretary, I remem- 
ber when we wrote this into the act, and I think Mr. Cole’s amendment, 
where we say, if my memory serves me, that the physical requirements 
shall be the same as they were in certain time, just before the war 
expired. I think it was in 1946. 

Mr. Bianprorp. 1945. 

Mr. Rivers. Because of the Korean war we had a lot of people run- 
ning round here exempted from the military draft. They said they 
didn’t have any sense at all. The woods were full of them. That is 
why we put the thing in the act. 

Secretary Frincis. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I see my good friend who administers this. As it 
relates to inductees, I think we should have the conclusion and benefit 
of General Hershey’s observation. 

Come around, General, please. 

Mr. Hess. How about letting Secretary Milton put his statement in 
the record. 

The Cuamman. We are going to get all of it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Wait 1 minute. 

Now, General Hershey, the last time—this is off the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Now, give us the benefit of your views, as the one 
who administers the draft law, as to the justification of changing this. 
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General Herstrey. Well, I happen to have been for a very long time 
one of those who tried to send everybody to the Armed Forces that I 
could. So I appear in a rather peculiar role when I am completely 
in favor of this legislation. 

The Cuatrman. You think if we raise the standard, it will be in the 
interest of economy and proselty in the interest of better discipline? 

General Hersuey. Well, even as a person who is trying to get every- 
body into the service, I find myself in embarrassment when we have 
sufficient people of a higher grade than we are using in the surplus. I 
don’t like the word “surplus” because I have a feeling that if we had 
our Reserve forces filled up to where they were, they wouldn’t have 
a surplus. But that is a separate question. As long as we are running 
this alleged surplus, I don’t see how you can justify compelling the 
Government to use less than the best. And this legislation that you 
have now on the books, which compels whoever accepts people from 
us to take individuals down to the standard of 45 physically and down 
to 10 percentile mentally, forces upon them individuals that are not as 
good as are available. 

The Caarrman. Thank you. 

General Hersuey. Therefore, it is not primarily in the Govern- 
ment’s interest to confine itself to the worst when it can get the best. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, General. 

Now, members of the committee, here is the Assistant Secretary 
Milton, in charge of manpower. Now, Mr. Secretary, have you any 
statement you want to submit? 

Secretary Miiton. Mr. Chairman, I do, sir, but in the sake of 
saving time and brevity, I would like to submit it for the record. 
May I just show you three charts? 

The CutarMAN. Without objection. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Hugh M. Milton II, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army for Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve Forces. 
The Department of the Army has been designated as the representative of the 
Department of Defense for this legislation. I represent the Department of the 
Army for this purpose. I have with me today representatives of the other 
services for the purpose of answering any questions that you may have with 
particular reference to their service. 

I have a brief prepared statement which I would like to present to the com- 
mittee. 

As the Universal Military Training and Service Act is now written, the 
Department of Defense has very limited control over the quality of personnel 
entering military service through induction. Under section 4a of this act, the 
minimum mental standard is fixed at a percentile score of 10 points on the 
Armed Forces qualifications test (AFQT). This relatively low score requires 
the induction of many marginal quality personnel whose future productivity and 
usefulness in our present Armed Forces is questionable. 

This requirement was placed by the Congress in 1951 in order to meet a par- 
ticular set of circumstances existing during the Korean buildup. In June 1951, 
when the Universal Military Training and Service Act was enacted, our Armed 
Forces were undergoing a rapid expansion and the manpower pool available 
for service under the existing draft law had been reduced to a dangerously 
low level. The establishment of a low minimum mental standard was one of 
several measures then adopted by the Congress to enable the Armed Forces to 
expand and maintain the increased strength required by the Korean hostilities. 

The military manpower situation today is in many respects radically differ- 
ent from that existing in 1951. Strength reductions since Korea and a rapidly 
advancing technology have significantly increased the need of our Armed Forces 
for quality personnel. In the interest of national defense the services must 
take every reasonable measure to insure that all new personnel meet acceptable 
standards of trainability. 
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The number of military personnel on active duty has been reduced frém a 
level of. nearly 3.7 million during the Korean period, to 2.8 million at present, 
and to a planned level of 2.7 million at the end of this calendar year. The 
Army, which reached a Korean peak of more than 1.6 million in 1952, has 
been reduced to 1 million, and a further reduction of 50,000 will take place 
by December 31, 1957, 

As a result of these strength reductions, the manpower pool now available 
for service is more than adequate and is growing at a rate of more than 
200,000 per year. From a numerical standpoint our situation has been trans- 
formed from one of acute shortage to relative abundance. 

At: the same time, the armed services generally, and the Army in particular, 
are’ faced with a very serious. qualitative manpower shortage. Modern weapons 
are becoming increasingly complex and. costly. The rate of technological ad- 
vance has been tremendously accelerated in the past several years, with the 
incorporation of more electronic devices, guided missiles, and new atomic weap- 
ons into our arsenal. 

The availability of.these new weapons has been a key factor which has made 
it possible to effect some of the recent strength adjustments, without impair- 
ing our overall ‘combat effectiveness. Yet the effectiveness of these weapons 
ean be no greater than the ability of our personnel to use and maintain them 
under’ combat conditions. Im the last analysis, the billions of dollars we are 
investing in development and procurement of these weapons will payoff only 
to the extent to which we have fully trained and qualified manpower capable 
of exploiting, them. 

In reeognition of the technological advances, new tactics and techniques have 
been devised to fully exploit these modern weapons. Combat units have been 
reorganized to permit small units to operate independently under atomie condi- 
tions. The highest quality of leadership and initiative is required to support 
this concept. 

A wide range of measures has been initiated by the Department of Defense 
during the past several years to cope with this critical personnel need. These 
include the measures enacted by the Congress during the past several years 
to increase the career attractiveness of military service. In addition, a number 
of administrative measures have been taken, such as higher enlistment and re- 
enlistment standards, and screening procedures designed to weed out those 
individuals who have proved unsuitable for a career force. These'efforts have 
already brought some encouraging results, although much still remains’ to be 
accomplished. 

In striving for quality improvement, the Army has, however, been particularly 
handicapped by the fact that, unlike the other services, it is eompelled to rely 
heavily upon inductions. Inductees account for about 30 percent of the Army’s 
total enlisted strength and for well over half of its current new intake of 
enlisted personnel from civilian life. They are utilized in large numbers in the 
Army’s overseas operating forces (including the new pentomic divisions) as well 
as in a wide range of logistical and technical support activities. Yet the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Army have little discretion in determining the accept- 
ability of inductees delivered by the Selective Service System. 

In the lowest mental category, i. e., mental group IV, a large percentage of the 
inductees fail to meet the minimum aptitude requirements for any form of 
specialized training. The limited usefulness of these marginal categories is 
moreover not confined to the technical and mechanical skills. A wide range of 
evidence is now available from all of the armed services indicating that these 
individuals have proved of limited usefulness in combat, and have generally 
performed badly on the job. Finally, they have accounted for a greatly dispro 
portionate share of disciplinary cases, as indicated by high rates of AWOL and 
courts-martial. 

Under existing procedures the armed services are releasing those individuals 
who, after a period of training or duty assignment, prove to be totally inept 
and unsuitable for military service. But this procedure can be followed only 
after expenditure of considerable time and money in trying to train and utilize 
these»personnel. In all of these respects, the requirement that the Army accept 
individuals in this marginal category without preinduction screening has caused 
a drain on its financial and manpower resources totally disproportionate to the 
return, in terms of effective service. 

Two recent developments have highlighted the urgency for early relief from 
this restriction. First, current manpower reductions make it imperative that 
‘there be no ineffective personnel in the armed forces, Hvery man must be capable 
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of being trained to perform his duties effectively under the mobile and exacting 
conditions of modern warfare. An inept, untrainable soldier in a combat unit 
ean be a serious liability, rather than an asset. Secondly, in the face of this 
urgent need for higher quality, the Army has experienced an adverse trend in the 
quality of manpower which has become available through the draft. The per- 
centage of inductee personnel in mental group IV has increased during the past 
2 years from an average of about 30 percent in fiscal year 1955 to 35 percent 
during this past fiscal year. 

Briefly, the authority requested under the proposed amendment will enable 
the President to provide for the deferment of those individuals scoring above 
the minimum tenth percentile score, but who fail, upon further screening, to 
qualify for training in skills for which a military requirement exists. If this 
authority is granted, it is our intention to establish a supplemental testing pro- 
cedure for individuals in mental group IV; i. e., those achieving a percentile 
score between 10 and 30 on the AFQT. These individuals will receive, prior to 
induction, a series of nine classification tests, currently administered to all 
Army recruits and inductees after they have entered service. These aptitude 
tests provide specific measures of trainability in the various Army aptitude 
areas such as combat, mechanical, electronics, and clerical skills. Similar tests 
are employed by each of the armed services. In order to be acceptable for 
service an individual would have to attain a minimum passing score in at least 
two aptitude areas. Based upon our experience, this procedure would qualify 
about half of the individuals in the mental group IV category. 

It is anticipated that this authority will be exercised through promulgation 
of an Executive order designed to meet the quality and skill requirements of 
the services. Selective service registrants found unacceptable under the pro- 
cedure outlined would still remain available for induction in the event of na- 
tional emergency. 

The costs of administering the revised testing procedure, if this authority is 
granted will be comparatively small and can be absorbed within the limits of 
existing appropriations. These additional administrative costs will be far out- 
weighed by the overall increase in combat effectiveness and by the very real 
long-range savings resulting from reductions in personnel turnover, training, 
travel, and other costs. 


The CuarrmMan. Now, members of the committee—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. This matter has been before us over a period of 
years. We conceived the language that is in the law now. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Therefore, why cannot we report this bill out 
immediately ? 

Secretary Miiron. If you do that, I have nothing to say, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. I second the motion. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Smart, isa quorum present ? 

Mr. Smart. A quorum is present. 

The CHatmrman. Without objection, a quorum being present, the 
bill will be favorably reported. 

(Whereupon, at 11:47 a. m., the committee recessed until Friday, 
July 26, 1957, at 10 a. m.) 
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